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appreciation of the conditions under which the teacher performs 
his office. To the present writer, familiar rather with German 
than with Scottish "pedagogy," it is interesting to observe the 
many points in which Laurie's exposition agrees with the prin- 
ciples underlying the work of Herbart. Space will scarcely per- 
mit of any detailed criticism: we trust Professor Laurie has 
not yet laid aside his pen: some of his papers, such as the last, 
on "Authority in Relation to Discipline" offer a most suggestive 
outline on topics which merit fuller treatment. 

J. J. Findlay. 
Cardiff. 



Principles of Political Economy. By J. S. Nicholson, M. A., 
D. Sc. Vol. III. 

The publication of the third volume of Professor Nicholson's 
Principles of Political Economy is an occasion of interest to all 
economists. The present volume is also of interest to the student 
of ethics in so far as it deals with those subjects which are on 
the border line between the two sciences. 

From the point of view of the ethicist the most interesting part 
of the subject will be the early chapters of Book V, in which Dr. 
Nicholson examines certain "Economic Ideals." The point on 
which the author most insists would seem to be that life is some- 
thing much wider than the pursuit of wealth in any but the very 
broadest sense. Hence the insufficiency of mere economic hypo- 
thesis to explain social life, and the futility of seeking any one 
principle as the ideal of economic conduct. To enforce this point 
a brief examination is made of the two opposing principles of 
"minimum interference" and of "maximum utility." 

It is argued that Adam Smith himself was fully conscious that 
the principle of natural liberty must always be limited by that of 
natural justice. Dr. Nicholson himself appears to hold that 
natural liberty must be controlled by a principle of self-realiza- 
tion achieved in "the voluntary imitation of Christ." 

In the consideration of the opposite doctrine of "maximum 
utility," a deduction from the general system of utilitarianism, 
he questions Sidgwick's contention that individualism tends to 
increasing inequality of income and also that such inequality is 
condemned by "the common sense of mankind" (a phrase which 
we agree to be a "very respectable, but a very empty expression"). 
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Dr. Nicholson's chief objection to utilitarianism seems however 
to be the old one that it is a counsel of perfection we cannot at- 
tain unto and that it lends itself to a casuistry which destroys its 
usefulness. We have said that Dr. Nicholson seems to find his 
true economic ideal in a somewhat esoteric Christianity. In the 
last chapter of the book he gives a confession of faith — a prac- 
tice which appears to be becoming quite common with writers 
on the various sciences. For many this chapter setting forth 
in brief form what is really evangelicalism tinged with rational- 
ism and evolutionism will be of much interest. We cannot but 
feel that whatever its intrinsic merit or interest it is out of place. 
It is unnecessary to say that the whole volume maintains the 
literary style and force which are associated with Dr. Nicholson's 
writing. 



University College, Cardiff. 



C. I. Hamilton. 



The Hand of God in American History. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S. T. D. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

We feel that if it were not for what Dr. Thompson would prob- 
ably regard the chief virtue of his book, namely the preaching, 
his sketch of the development of our great nation from the early 
Colonial days to the end of the war with Spain would be very 
satisfactory. There is nothing more easy, and nothing less con- 
vincing, than to show how Providence does things. One simply 
chooses those points in which we have prospered to illustrate 
"His" (Dr. Thompson slips once, and refers to Providence as 
"It") fostering care; and those points in which we have been af- 
flicted to illustrate His just chastisement. The whole method 
is unscientific in the extreme ; and it is all the more' deplorable 
in a man who has confessed (p. 57) that "it is not permitted for 
any one to play privy councillor to the Almighty." 

Barring this fundamental dissatisfaction with Dr. Thompson's 
book, then, we may recognize the careful, lucid, patriotic sketch 
of American history which he has written. Especially good, it 
seems to us, are his account of the estrangement between the 
colonies and the mother country following on the Restoration of 
the Stuarts, and his emphasis on the contributions of the earlier 
immigrant to our national unity. 

Besides occasional infelicities of style, there are one or two 



